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ance of an attacking infantry would have ended the cavalry era,
restoring the supremacy of the foot soldier, which had character-
ized the high civilization of the ancient world.

Meanwhile in the form of catapults the third arm, artillery, had
dominated ancient and medieval sieges. In the third century A.D.
the Emperor Aurelian's city wall of Rome seems to have been de-
signed to be defended chiefly by ballistae, i.e., catapults like large
crossbows mounted upon pivots set up on the flat roofs of the tow-
ers and shooting gigantic arrows. Indeed, on various occasions the
ancients had also begun to use catapults as field artillery. Six hun-
dred years before Aurelian such engines had enabled Alexander to
force a crossing of the Jaxartes River against the Scythians. The bar-
barians, astonished at being struck by missiles from so great a dis-
tance, retired to a more respectful position back from the banks.
Catapult field artillery was also used by a king of Sparta at the bat-
tle of Mantinea in 207 B.C., and according to Vegetius by the
Roman legions of the fourth century AJX In the depths of the Dark
Ages in 886 AJX, the power of the ballistae was shown by an inci-
dent of the unsuccessful Viking siege of Paris. A lucky shaft from a
ballista went through several Danes, who fell dead pierced by
the same missile. A warlike monk, thinking of fowls broached
on a spit for roasting, cried to the friends of the victims to "pick
them up and take them to the kitchen."

In the development of firearms, cannon were a little ahead of the
infantry musket in affecting the fortune of battles. As one would
expect, the first effective artillery actions other than sieges were po-
sitional engagements involving the attack and defense of field
works. In the last fights of the Hundred Years* War, the English
defeats at Formigny in 1540 and a!t Castillon in 1543, French guns
made the old English archery tactics impossible. Field pieces played
a considerable part in a battle in the open at Marignano in 1515,
while the first action in which musketry was conspicuous was that
of Pavia in 1525. There can be no doubt whatever as to which sort
of weapon had the greater moral' effect. The masters of sixteenth-
century literature agree in their testimony; the Italian verse of
Ariosto, the French prose of Rabelais, and the English verse of
Shakespeare all eloquently describe the terrifying effect of gunfire.

Before the end of the sixteenth century the gun had triumphed as
the decisive weapon in naval warfare. Earlier sea fights had been